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we count also those stars that can be seen through powerful
telescopes, and the phrase of common speech mentioned
above becomes more reasonable if we understand it in
terms of the present astronomical evidence. The total
number of stars in our galactic system, including the most
distant and faint ones, is estimated by the Dutch astron-
omer Kapteyn, to whom we owe the most careful study of
the Milky Way, to be about 40 billions, which is quite a
lot of stars.

Of course, all the stars in the Milky Way do not have
personal names, such as Sirius or Capella. It is not so much
that one could not find enough names to go around among
the members of this 4O-billion-strong family, for the num-
ber of eight-letter words that could be formed with the
twenty-six of the alphabet would suffice. It would simply
take too long to christen every member of our Galaxy;
at the rate of one new name per second, we should need
about 1700 years to complete the list.

THE DIMENSIONS OF OUR STELLAR SYSTEM

The distance to Sirius is 52,000 billion miles, and it
takes light, travelling at 186,000 miles per second, eight
years to traverse it. But Sirius is comparatively near; to
come to us from the most distant members of the galactic
system, light often requires as much as several thousand
years. Indeed, astronomers save themselves the trouble of
dealing in such large numbers by expressing these stellar
distances in light-years.*

After careful measurements, Kapteyn came to the con-
clusion that the 40 billions of stars in our Galaxy are dis-

* A light-year is equivalent to 9463,000,000,000 kilometres or 5900 billion
miles.